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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 





No. XXXII.—THE FLORAL BASKET- 
WOMAN. 


Tue scene in our engraving will be instantly re- 
cognised by all whom a love of either fruit or flowers 
attracts to Covent Garden Market. Every figure is a 
portrait. The practical florist, recommending his plants ; 
the fair lady, to whom the purchase of flowers is one of 
the agreeable varieties of her existence; black Tom 
behind, with his staff of office, and “ Pompey” in his 
arms; and last, not least, “ Judy the basket-woman,” 
whose face tells us, that a drop of gin is dearer to her 
heart than is a new variety of the rhododendron to 
Mr. Smith the nurseryman. 

The floral basketwomen of Covent Garden Market 

are certainly not “ flowers of the forest.” Like their 
congeners, the basket-women of Billingsgate, they are 
sui generis, which, in the vulgar tongue, means “ all 
as one,” as peculiar to themselves. But they are also 
going out of use and wont. The florists are getting 
into the habit of sending home the purchases made 
from them at their own expense, by their own servants; 
and the “vested rights” of the floral basket-women 
have been little attended to, in the change. This is 
the result of intense competition—of that which makes 
our shopkeepers civil, and our nurserymen obsequious 
—which multiplies flowers and patent medicines, and 
gives to the goggles of a stupid tradesman all the 
brightness of a “ Jew’s eye!” 
% Look at the two women in our engraving. Do 
they belong to the same species of humanity? Are 
they of the same flesh and blood? Are they both of 
the Caucasian race? Why, there seems as essential 
a difference between the lady and “Judy the basket- 
woman,” as between a moss rose and a cabbage. Cer- 
tainly there seems far more difference between the two 
women, than between white John the florist, and black 
Tom the flunky. What has caused the difference ? 
In one word—CuLtivaTion! Think of this, ye 
florists of humanity ; and our engraving (which gives, 
with artistic fidelity, a representation of a common 
scene in Covent Garden Market during the “genial 
season”) will then “point a moral,” if it does not 
“adorn a tale.” 





’ HINTS TO THE MARRIED. 


ALTHOUGH it is perhaps beyond my province to touch 
on this topic, yet a hint may be useful; and I will dis- 
pose of it briefly. Make up your mind to treat your 
wife after marriage with the same affection as you evinced 
before it. Women, and especially young married women, 
are the most sensitive of mortals, and any appearance of 
a falling off in your attachment, must be to them a cu 
of peculiar bitterness, and draw forth many tears which 
are shed in secret and in sorrow. No female would enter 
into the married state, if she could for a moment believe 
that the fond lover would one day be transformed into 
the morose and intractable husband; and anything like 
tyranny on the part of the husband, augurs a mind alike 





mean and vicious, which can thus take advantage of the 
position of a confiding woman, who has surrendered to 
you, on the faith of your honour, and from the impulse 
of her affection, her will, her person, and all else she 
possessed in the world. I am aware that there is no 
scarcity of bad wives; but I am at the same time sensible 
that in very many instances their husbands have made 
them so; and that much of the derangement of domestic 
happiness, of which we have unfortunately so many 
proofs, is attributable to early neglect, or positive ill 
usage on the part of the husband. 

Some women there are, so weak and gentle by nature, 
that no course of treatment, however harsh, can force 
them to rebel or retaliate; they suffer on, and no one 
knows of their agony, till death closes the scene on a 
broken heart. But there are others made of more fiery 
materials, who resent neglect or ill-treatment, with a 
degree of spirit which ill becomes the fair sex; and 
which nothing, perhaps, but such a course of harsh 
usage, would have called forth. Their rough encounters 
with a morose or dissipated husband, blunt the keen edge 
of female modesty and virtue; and when a woman once 
falls, she sinks to lower depths of infamy than a man 
would do; and demands a fearful retribution from her 
husband, for having made her what she is. 

But I again say, that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred this will not happen, unless the husband himself 
drive iton. Treat your wife as the friend and confidant 
of your bosom; ask her advice in times of doubt and 
difficulty, for no one will reply with greater sincerity ; 
have no secrets, but such as your business may imperiously 
demand; and, in every sense of the word, let her know 
that your confidence and affection have not cloyed, but 
increased by possession. It is said that the ardour of 
female love burns more brightly after marriage, while it 
decreases, or at least becomes subdued, on the part of the 
husband. This may be true, and pity if it is so; for, if 
men fulfilled their duties to their wives with that fidelity 
which they professed, and indeed, intended to do before 
marriage, the depth of affection would be mutual and 
reciprocal. Woman is a domestic being, while man is 
abroad, and required to buffet the world as his business 
may require him; but the wife knows that this must be 
the case, and if she feels as she ought to do, and always 
does, if well treated, it will be her care that her cheerful 
smiles, and his happy home, shall be a compensation and 
a solace for painful ours of labour and anxiety devoted 
to their mutual benefit. You cannot do wrong, therefore, 
in giving your wife as much of your leisure time as 
possible ; let every odd hour be hers; and if you begin 
thus, at the outset of your matrimonial career, it will soon 
become fixed in you as a habit. And where, pray, can 
you be better, or happier, or cheaper, than at your own 
fireside? There at least your presence is welcome, and it 
diffuses so much joy through the bosom of her whom you 
have sworn to protect and nourish, that it has been said, 
to her ear there is music even in your approaching foot- 
steps. 

If you have, before marriage, been connected with 
clubs or societies where female presence is inadmissible, 
give them up at once; for take it as a general maxim, 
that there is little profit in frequenting places where you 
cannot take your wife along with you. If there be any 
rout or merry-making going on which you are required to 
attend, let her be your companion there by all means. It 
will only, so far, repay her for hours of loneliness, to 
which she willingly a fre on your account. Oh! I 
have often pictured the meek sorrow with which the 
young wife waits on through the dreary hours of night, 
the approach of him who at one time anticipated her 
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veriest wish, and the feeling of utter despair and loneli- 
ness with which the consciousness that she is neglected 
bursts on her mind. With what eager anxiety she lists 
to every passing footfall! How readily she frames excuses 
for his absence which have no reality but in her own 
fondness! and with what a smile of brightening gladness 
she welcomes him, late and dissipated though he may be! 

Surely no one who pretends to be a man, and who has 
a wife at all worthy of his love, can subject her to torture 
such as is paras | in the lines above; and yet we know 


- too well that it is of every-day occurrence, even when the 


pair have started in life with all the attributes of youth 
and love. And somehow or other, men do not look upon 
it as criminal. We see men who are so amiable in the 
world’s estimation that they will not even injure a fly, 
and the blood of a reptile throws them into convulsions ; 
and yet these same gentle creatures will, by coldness and 
——— neglect, kill their wives, and the mothers of 
eir children, by inches, and think after all that they 
have not sinned against society or the God of heaven. 

I am far, however, from recommending that you should 
assimilate your demeanour towards your wife to the 
attentions of courtship. All that is recommended is, that 
your care and attention be of that substantial kind which 
proceeds from a sincere desire for her welfare and happi- 
ness; and that, especially in times of trouble, difficulty, 
and peril, you be present, so far as circumstances permit, 
to guide, advise, and direct. 

n ordinary affairs leave the whole management of 
household matters in the hands of your wife, and if you 
have chosen a judicious one, your interests will not suffer. 
Leave all these little things to her own discretion, and 
depend upon it they will be done much better, and more 
cheerfully too, than if you meddled in the matier. At 
the same time, I would strongly advise you, in ail im- 
portant affairs, to be the master of your own house; and 
indeed no sensible woman will attempt to take the 
authority out of your hands. Still we see henpecked 
men, and more contemptible’ creatures I can hardly con- 
ceive—persons, indeed, whose manly character is lost 
altogether in} the identity of Mrs. So and So’s husband. 
There are exceptions, indeed, in which a strong-minded 
woman will govern a weak or a simple man, and he will 
be all the better for it; but then if she is prudent, neither 
her husband nor the world will know anything about it. 
Indeed, many strong-minded men are so much swayed by 
their wives, that their influence almost amounts to an 
authority; but then their lords don’t suspect it—they do 
not feel the chain, and therefore it does them no harm. 

Never break your word to your wife. You would 
scarcely dare do this to a friend, or even a stranger; and 
why to her who should be dearer to you than every one 
else? You can no doubt use a freedom in her case that 
you cannot use in the case of others, but it is no reason 
that, because you have her in your power, you may abuse 
your faith to her. Women look to the fulfilment of a 
promise from a husband with much greater solicitude 
than we are aware of; and when these are periodically 
broken without a cause, it always has a tendency to cool 
affection and engender discord. 

If your wife has a well-regulated mind, and has been 
well brought up, you will not need to urge her on to 
industry and personal exertion. But if these do not form 
a part of her qualifications—and in that case it is almost 
a pity that she became your wife at all—it will be your 
duty to inculcate them upon her by every means that 
gentleness, reasoning, and persuasion will admit of. If 
your position be that of a young tradesman, there is no 
need of any servant, beyond perhaps an occasional errand 
girl, till the children come upon you; and your wife will 








be all the better for the healthy exercise which the duties 
of the household exact from her. ‘ But,” says Cobbett, 
in his Advice to a Husband, ‘the wife may not be able 
to do all the work to be done in the house! Not able! 
A young woman not able to cook and wash, and mend 
and make, and clean the house, and make the bed for one 
young man and herself, and that young man her husband 
too, who is quite willing (if he be worth a straw) to put 
up with a cold dinner, or with a crust; to get up and 
light her fire; to do anything the mind can suggest to 
spare her labours, and to conduce to her convenience ! 
Not able to do this? Then, if she brought no fortune, 
and he had none, she ought not to have been able to 
marry ; and let me tell you, young man, a small fortune 
would not put a servant-keeping wife upon an equality 
with one who required no such inmate.” If you begin 
the world with ample means, then the case is altered; 
you may not only keep servants, but a coach and horses, 
if you can afford them; but by all means I would decry 
that feeling which we daily see inducing young couples 
to start in life on a scale beyond their means, simply for the 
purpose of carrying their heads high or keeping up 
eee. 

n the outset of life, therefore, attend to a few simple 
rules—always looking to a basis of affection—which will 
soon become habit, and you have every chance of obtain- 
ing domestic happiness. In the language of Scripture, 
leave father, mother, and kindred, and cleave unto your 
wife—treat her with confidence, attention, respect, and 
love, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred you will 
be rewarded by her whole heart, and her unswerving 
efforts to make you happy. There are times when their 
solace and tender aid are worth all else the world can 
offer, and in the case of a fond husband, who may meet 
the cold frown of the world, or be laid on a bed of 
languishing, do we then see them shrink from their 
duties? No. Judge Storey has said, “To the honour— 
to the eternal honour of the sex, be it stated, that on the 
part of duty no sacrifice is to them too high or too dear. 
Nothing is with them impossible, but to shrink from what 
love, honour, innocence, and religion, require. The voice 
of pleasure or of power may pass by unheeded; but the 
voice of affliction—never. The chamber of the sick—the 
pillow of the dying—the vigils of the dead—the altars of 
religion, never missed the presence or the sympathies of 
kind woman. Timid though she be, and so delicate that. 
the winds of heaven may not too roughly visit her, on 
such occasions she loses all sense of danger, and assumes 
a preternatural courage which knows not and fears not 
consequences. Then she displays that undaunted spirit 
which neither courts difficulties nor evades them; that 
resignation which utters neither murmur nor regret; and 
that patience in suffering which seems victorious even 
over death itself."—Recent Publication. ; 








INEDITED REMAINS OF EMINENT 
PERSONS. 


A Few months ago a miscellaneous collection of rare 
manuscripts, original letters, and other curiosities, in the 
private collection of a literary antiquary lately deceased, 
were brought to the hammer in London, and many of 
them brought very high prices. The antiquary was the 
late Mr. Stewart, of Wellington-street, Strand, so well 
known in the literary circles of the metropolis, and a few 
of whose remarks on some of his curiosities, interspersed 
with others, we shall give here. 

An original letter of Cromwell's to the court of Ver- 
sailles, calls forth some curious anecdotes of the Protector, 
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and of descendants of his family. One of these is as 
follows. 

“Tn a forgotten volume of anecdotes of the House of 
Hanover, published some eighty years ago, it is said that 
a grand-daughter of Oliver Cromwell, of the name of 
Russel, was attached to the suite of the Princess Amelia, 
daughter of George II. One 30th January (the anniver- 
sary of Charles I.’s execution) she was in waiting, and 
occupied in adjusting some part of the princess’ attire, 
when her brother the Prince of Wales entered the room, 
and accosting Miss Russel rather sportingly, said, ‘ Ah, 
for shame, Miss Russel, why are you not at church to-day, 
humbling yourself with weepings and wailings for the 
awful sin as on this day committed by your grandfather ?” 
*Sir” replied Miss Russel, ‘for a grand-daughter of 
Oliver Cromwell, it is humiliation sufficient to be em- 
ployed as I am at present, in pinning up your sister’s 
train.’ A genuine chip of the old block. I have not 
seen this anecdote preserved any where else.” 

Some original letters of Cardinal Mazarin introduce an 
interesting anecdote of the great and good Bishop Burnet. 

* You know that the Countess of Soissons, infamous for 
her poisonings, and famous as the mother of Prince Eugene, 
was Mazarin’s niece. Did you ever hear the story of poor 
Bishop Burnet and Eugene ? most probably not, for it bas 
been suppressed by Burnet’s biographers. 

* When the prince visited England in 1713, the Duke 
of Marlborough gratified the bishop’s curiosity to see the 
illustrious warrior, by inviting both to the same dinner 
party at Marlborough house ; accompanying the invitation 
of the bishop, however, with a caution, which the worthy 
prelate’s absence of mind rendered very necessary, that he 
should be on his guard against saying anything that might 
wound the feelings of a sensitive soldier, a prince, and a 
foreigner. The bishop, mindful of this caution, res$lved 
to be silent and incognito during the whole entertainment, 
and might have kept his resolve, had not Prince Eugene, 
seeing him a dignified clergyman; asked who he was, and 
on hearing the name of Dr. Burnet, which was familiar 
to him, began addressing himself to the bishop, and among 
other questions, asked him, when he was last in Paris ? 
Burnet, flattered by the prince’s notice, and thrown off his 
guard at the time, made answer with ‘precipitation, that 
* He could not recollect the year, but that it was at the 
time that the Countess of Soissons was executed.’ He 
had scarcely uttered the words, when his eyes met the 
duke’s, and discovering his overwhelming blunder, he lost 
all the little presence of mind left him, and made bad 
worse, by asking his highness’s pardon. He stared wildly 
around, and seeing the whole company in the most painful 
embarrassment, left the room hastily, and in tle greatest 
confusion.” 

Some original letters of Horace Walpole were in Mr. 
Stewart’s collection. 

In one of these, a letter to Sir Horace Mann, he laments 
the marriage of his nephew Captain Robert Cholmondely* 
with Mary Woffington, a handsome actress of some celeb- 
rity, about the middle of last century. In another to Lord 
Hertford, in 1773, Walpole is equally indignant at the 
elopement of Lady Susan Fox Strangeways, daughter of 
the Earl of Ilchester, with William O’Brien the comedian, 
and of which he gives an amusing account. Both these 
marriages were, after all, sufficiently happy. Through 





* He was a younger son of George, third earl of Cholmon- 
dely, and of his Countess, Mary, only daughter of Sir Robert 
Walpole, of Houghton and Walpole, afterwards first Earl of 
Orford. By this marriage, the estate of Great Houghton, 
Norfolk, so long the seat of the Walpoles, was conveyed to her 
husband’s family. 





the interest of his wife’s family, O’Brien obtained a post 
in America, where he seems to have lived very much 
respected. 

Cholmondely had by his wife a numerous progeny. 
One of the daughters was that merry, light-hearted Miss 
Cholmondely, a favourite of all who knew her, and whose 
sudden and melancholy death was so much lamented. 
She was killed in 1806, by the overturning of the barouche 
of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, whom she was accom- 
panying on a visit to Norbury park. An epitaph, by her 
brother-in-law, Sir William Bellingham, in Leatherhead 
church, Surrey, records the accident. 

“But I forget,” says Mr. Stewart, “that I promised 
you a history of yonder ducal bonnet, or rather of its first 
owner. I procured that relic when in Venice in 1814, at 
the sale of the pictures and household property of the 
Contarini—clarum et venerabile nomen! ‘They were the 
last of the oldest blood of Venice. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the Venetian government became a pure oli- 
garchy, twelve families and no more were declared, in 
right of their descent,\from the first founders of the repub- 
lic, to form the highest class of the nobility. ‘There were 
three classes or grades besides; but no Doge was ever 
chosen from the lowest, save in one solitary instance,— 
strange to say, that of Luigi Manini, the last of the Doges. 
Republic fell during his reign. 

The family of Contarini gave eight Doges to the republic 
during her long existence; no other house enrolls more 
than five ; and this bonnet of cloth of gold, gold lace, and 
red silk Jining now in your hand, once adorned the brow 
of Dominico, the seventh Doge of his line. He was born 
in 1616, and was quite a youth when he entered the diplo- 
matic service of his country. His rank and fortune 
secured him, of course, rapid promotion; but Venice, 
though still respectable, was no longer the mighty mistress 
of the seas. Humbled was her attitude now, and com- 
paratively feeble the voice, which once made the courts 
of Europe tremble. Year after year, little incidents oc- 
curred which galled the republic to the quick, with a 
sense of her diminished power. The Contarini were never 
very popular as a race with their fellow-citizens, for they 
were the proudest of the proud, and yet it was the popular 
voice that won this bonnet for Dominico. 

He happened to be the Venetian ambassador at the 
court of Vienna. In audience one day with the emperor, 
a difference of opinion arose, which led to some sharper 
expressions than etiquette permitted, when the emperor, 
who had already flatly contradicted Contarini, exclaimed 
with sudden warmth, ‘ If your excellency doubts my word, 
you ought at least to respect my superior rank, and be 
silent. ‘* Rank!’ exclaimed the Venetian ambassador, 
drawing himself up to his full height, and the insulted 
blood of fifteen centuries rushing to his face, ‘ Rank!— 
speak to a Contarini of rank! Let me tell your majesty 
that my family gave five sovereigns to their country, before 
your ancestors ceased to be horse-boys,’ and so saying, he 
left the presence, of course not to return. But the pride 
of the old republic was so prodigiously gratified, that Do- 
minico was elected Doge, a very few years after. Dominico 
presided over the councils of his country for fifteen years 
of glory and disaster; it was the bright but stormy sunset 
of her long career. During this period, Candia, the last 
of the Venetian crowns, was lost to the republic, despite 
the efforts of the great hero Morosini.” 

An original letter of Pope’s to Richardson the painter, 
throws some new light upon a composition of Milton’s. 

In a biographical work, published by Dr. Watkins about 
thirty years ago, is the following paragraph :— 

‘* Milton’s last remove was to a house in the Artillery 
Walk, leading to Bunhill fields; but during the plague he 
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retired to Chalfont, in Buckinghamshire. On a glass 
window in the house where he resided here, were discovered 
a few years ago, the following lines, evidently the compo- 
sition of Milton, though they have not obtained a place in 
his works : 
‘ Fair mirror of foul times, whose fragile sheen 
Shall, as it blazeth, break ; while Providence 
By watching o’er its saints with eye unseen, 
Spreads the red rod of angry pestilence, 
To sweep the wicked and their counsels hence, 
Yea, all to break the pride of lustful kings 
Who heaven’s love reject for brutish sense ; 
As erst he scourged Jesside’s sin of yore 
For the fair Hittite—when on seraph’s wings, 
He sent him war, or plague, or famine sore.’ 


Of this sonnet, it will hardly be doubted that the man- 
ner, sentiment, and expression, are such as mightbe ex- 
pected from Milton.” > Youu 

So far Dr. Watkins; but these lines were known long 
before the beginning of the nineteenth century, for here is 
the proof that they were discovered, and their merit awak- 
ened an interest in Pope nearly a hundred years before. 

About 1720, Pope writes as follows. 

‘July 18th. 

Dear Sir, 

I have been in Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
these ten days, and return to Twitnam by Thursday, where 
I hope to see you, and to fix a day after Sunday next, if 
you can send me word to Lord Cornbery’s. 

The above was given me by a gentleman as I traveld. 
I copyd it for you, you’l tell me more of it perhaps, than 
I can. 

Yours ever, 


A. Pore. 
To Mr. Richardson, in 
Queen’s square, 
Bloomsbury.’ 


On the top of this letter is written, ‘ Found in a glass 
window, in the village of Chalfont, in Bucks, and the 
lines are then given, quoted above. 

The letter, you see, is written on the torn-off blank leaf 
of one which had reached him by post. Pope was a good 
deal of a scrub, that’s certain.” 

** An original letter of Thurlow’s as to the attack made 
upon him in the House of Lords, by the Duke of Grafton, 
and which called forth a reply equal in oratorical effect to 
any thing ever delivered in that house. 

The duke had reproached Lord Thurlow with his ple- 
beian extraction, and his recent admission to the peerage. 
Lord Thurlow rose from the woolsack, and advanced 
slowly to the place from which the Chancellor addresses 
the house; then fixing his eye upon the duke, spoke as 
follows. 

‘ My Lords, I am amazed at the attack which the noble 
duke has made upon me; yes, my lords, I am amazed 
at his Grace’s speech. The noble duke cannot look before 
him, behind him, or on either side of him, without seeing 
some noble Peer who owes his seat in this house to his 
successful exertions in the profession to which I belong. 
Does he not feel that it is as honourable to owe it to these, 
as to being the accident of an accident? To all these 
noble lords, the language of the noble duke is as applica- 
ble and as insulting as it is to myself. But I do not fear 
to meet it single and alone. 

No one venerates the peerage more thanI do. But my 
lords, I must say, that the peerage solicited me, not I the 
peerage. Nay, more, I can and will say, that as a peer 
of parliament, as speaker of this right honourable house, 
as keeper of the great seal, as guardian of his majesty’s 








conscience, as lord high chancellor of England, nay, even 
in that character alone in which the noble duke would 
think it an affront to be considered, but which character 
none can deny me; as a man, I am at this moment as 
respectable, I beg leave to add, as much respected, as the 
proudest peer I now look down upon. ” 

Next, a most interesting document,—an original letter 
of Napoleon’s to his brother-in law Murat, in 1809, shortly 
after his accession to the throne of Naples. It is sealed 
with a double impression of the imperial eagle, tied with 
floss silk, and marked with a profile of the head of Na- 
pvleon. 

“Poor dear Murat,” as Byron said, we cannot but 
lament his fate. His white plume used to be seen in the 
front of battle, and was the rallying point for his soldiers, 
like that of Henry IV. He was the finest cavalry officer 
perhaps the world ever saw, and Napoleon often said, ‘ If 
he had had him to lead his cavalry at Waterloo, the result 
tvould have been different. But who can tell ? Ney indeed, 
did all that a soldier, the ‘ bravest of the brave’ could do, 
and yet in vain. 

Murat commanding the French cavalry at Rivoli, Ma- 
rengo, Austerlitz, and most of the other important battles 
during Bonaparte’s career, and his prodigies of valour 
upon various occasions, almost exceed belief. Wherever 
danger was thickest, 


‘There be sure was Murat charging, 
There he ne’er shall charge again.’ 


It was said of him by Napoleon, that when he advanced 
to the charge, he more resembled a Paladin of old, than a 
modern soldier. He was an admirable swordsman, his 
noble form showed majestically under his chivalric cos- 
tume; and when to this is added his dashing style of 
horsemanship, and more than mortal daring, we cannot 
wonder that the very Cossacks raised a shout of admiration 
whenever he appeared. This was particularly the case 
under the walls of Moscow, in 1812, during the armistice 
for the evacuation of the city by the Russian rear-guard. 
His tall plume seen over every thing, the splendid 
trappings of his steed, and the inimitable grace with which 
he managed it, an Arabian from Persia, produced a loud 
peal of applause from the crowd of Cossacks about the 
gates of Moscow. He remained for two hours in the 
midst of his new admirers, who called him their ‘ hetman’ 
or chief, pressed round him with tumultuous enthusiasm, 
and urged him to go with them to the desert. ‘ His vanity 
was so much gratified with these children of the wilderness, 
that he distributed amongst them his watch and all the 
money he had about him, then what he could borrow from 
the officers of his staff, and lastly, the orders and decora- 
tions upon his breast.’ 

Murat, in his style of dressing, and love for finery and 
decoration, was apt occasionally to border on the fantastic. 
A remarkable instance of this occurred at the memorable 
interview between Napoleon and Alexander of Russia, on 
the raft in the Niemen, in 1807. Murat and General 
Dorsenne, with others of his staff, were to accompany the 
emperor to meet Alexander. Murat appeared as usual, 
all epaulette, aigrette, lace, orders, and embroidery ; Dor- 
senne, in that elegant and simple costume which made 
him the model of the army. Napoleon took the general 
by the hand with a smile, but turned upon Murat with his 
eagle glance, and said frowningly, ‘Go and put on your 
marshal’s uniform—you have the air of Franconi.’ 

But peace to his manes; he died as he had lived, an 
undaunted and reckless soldier. It is well known that in 
October, 1815, in attempting a descent upon the coast of 
Naples, he was taken prisoner, tried by a military com- 
mission, and shot at Pizzo in Calabria. When the firing 
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party was drawn out, ‘he stood upright, proudly and un- 
dauntedly, with his countenance towards the soldiers, and 
when all was ready, kissing a cornelian ring, with the 
head of his Queen Caroline, and fixing his eyes stedfastly 
on it, he gave the fatal signal. His last words were, 
* Save my face—aim at my heart!’ 

Murat’s two sons, Achille and Lucien, have estates in 
Florida, South America; and his two daughters, Letitia 
and Louise, have married two Italian noblemen, the 
Counts Popoli and Rasponi.” 

Lastly, a copy of the London Gazette, of 22nd Decem- 
ber, 1679, in which a reward of fifty pounds is offered by 
government for the discovery of the perpetrators of the 
outrage against Dryden the poet, on the night of the 18th 
December of that year. Upon this occasion, Mr. Dryden 
in returning from Will's coffee house to his own house in 
Gerrard street, was waylaid, and severely beaten by hired 
ruffians, in Rose street, Covent Garden. Notwithstanding 
the reward, they were never discovered, and there is now 
good reason for implicating the Duchess of Portsmouth 
and John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, in this business, 
especially as Dryden had in some measure offended the 
latter by his ‘Essay on Satire,’ published immediately 
before. 

* Two original letters of Chatterton, the wonderful boy 
who died in his pride,’ dated in December, 1768, and 
February, 1769, to Mr. Dodsley the bookseller, Pall Mall, 
shew that the ‘ Rowley manuscripts’ were offered to him, 
before Chatterton’s application to Walpole in April, 1769. 

“*Some curious correspondence connected with the un- 
fortunate Ratcliffe family of Derwentwater. 

Of the many victims of the rebellion of 1715, none fell 
more lamented than the young and generous James Rad- 
cliffe, third Earl of Derwentwater. He was the eldest 
son of Francis the second earl, and his Countess Mary 
Tudor, (natural daughter of Charles II. by Mrs. Davis,) 
and joining in the rising of the English Jacobites of 
Northumberland, in 1715, was taken prisoner at Preston, 
and sent to the Tower of London. He was soon afterwards 
found guilty of high treason, and beheaded on Tower hill, 
24th February, 1716, on the same morning that John 
Gordon, Viscount Kenmure, suffered. It is usually sup- 
nee that the unfortunate Earl’s last request, that of 

urial with his ancestors, was refused, from a fear of ex- 
citing some popular movement in the north, and that the 
Earl was in consequence interred in the churchyard of St. 
Giles, Holborn. It appears from this correspondence, 
however, that the body was afterwards removed, for it was 
conveyed secretly by the friends of his Countess, a daughter 
of Sir John Webb, resting by day, and travelling by night 
into Northumberland, and | Bo. with the remains of 
his father, in the chapel of Dilston. A little porch before 
the farm house of Whitesmocks, is still pointed out as the 
exact spot where the Earl’s corpse rested, thus avoiding 
the city of Durham. A few years ago, the coffin was 
broken open by accident, and the body easily recognised 
(being in a state of complete preservation) by the appear- 
ance of youth, and the suture round the neck. 

Charles Radcliffe, his brother, was taken with him at 
Preston, and being transferred to London was condemned 
for high treason, but at this time effected his escape from 
Newgate, and retired to France. In 1745, he embarked 
with his son to join Charles Edward, but being made 
prisoner on board the Esperance privateer, by the Sheer- 
ness man-of-war, he was immediately committed to the 
Tower, and beheaded under his former sentence, 8th De- 
cember, 1746. 








A DESCENDANT OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS, 


Mer. Buckincuam gives the following account of his 
visit to Miss White, at Plymouth, Massachusetts, a“de- 
scendant of the pilgrim father William White, whose son 
was born on board the Mayflower :—* She received us re- 
clining on her bed, but neatly dressed, as for ten years 

ast she has had but a partial use of her limbs for walking. 

er face, however, was remarkably free from the wrinkles 
that usually accompany so great an age ; her features were 
so pleasing as to indicate the possession of great beauty 
when young, and she had not a grey hair on her head. 
Her hair was as brown, though not quite so full, as that 
of a woman of twenty-five; and her cheerful smile, firm 
voice, and intelligent conversation, made it difficult to be- 
lieve in what was, however, beyond all doubt, that she was 
really ninety-one years of age. She described her sight 
as perfectly good ; and her constant occupation of knitting, 
sewing, or reading, had never yet relaxed or become pain- 
ful. The room-in which she lived was in a house more 
than two hundred years old, and one of the earliest of 
those built in the colony. It was of wood, but constructed 
with great strength, and the exact pattern of an English 
house of the same period,—a central door, low, but wide, 
with a large handle-shaped brass knocker (of which we 
saw more in Plymouth than in any other town), with a 
broad entrance hall, and rooms on each side. The house 
was two stories in height, but the ceilings were very low, 
and across those of the larger rooms extended a thick and 
heavy beam of wood, laid flat, and not endwise as in mo- 
dern buildings. Miss White’s room was called the “ cabin 
of the Mayflower,’ and it was certainly the most perfect 
cabinet of antiquities we had yet seen. The chair used 
by Governor Carver on board the Mayflower, made of old 
English oak, with the staple for vam. Pa it to the ship’s 
deck in stormy weather, was a prominent article in the 
furniture ;.the other chairs were of the old high-backed 
English fashion, the seats stuffed with hair, the wood of 
dark mahogany, the covering of striped black stuff. The 
old chest of drawers, with fanciful brass handles; the oak- 
framed horizontal-paned glass over the chimney-piece ; 
the little lion-pawed mahogany pier table; the perpen- 
dicular and narrow oak-framed pier glass between the front 
window, with the dark green watered moreen curtains; 
and the family arms of the Whites and the Howlands, 
both pilgrim fathers, hanging over the mantel-piece, 
framed and glazed, as issued from the Heralds’ College, 
in London—carried one back so completely to the old 
English country mansions of past centuries, that it was 
difficult to feel one’s self in the new world, and among a 
yet infant people.—Buckingham’s America. 





AUTOGRAPHS AND NOTICES 
OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS.—No. VI. * 
LORD MINTO. 
TuHE noble lord, who, as our readers are aware, is the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, but will not be so long, writes, 
it will be observed, a very plain, yet passably good hand. 





And his appearance is plainer still. Out of his office, 
and out of the House of Lords, he would be taken for a 
simple unsophisticated farmer. He usually wears a 
badly-made green coat, and invariably a bluff waistcoat, 
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buttoned up pretty nearly to his chin. His complexion | 
has a copper hue, and his hair is of a jet black. The 
conformation of his countenance is singularly Jewish ; 
indeed it is said, though we cannot say with what truth, 
that his mother was a converted Jewess. The noble earl 
rarely speaks in the House of Lords; never unless the 
situation he fills imposes the necessity upon him of doing 
so. He is one of the worst speakers that ever rose to 
address a public assembly. His age is upwards of fifty. 


MR. GEORGE BYNG. 
" Mr. Byng, the member for Middlesex, is the father of 
the House of Commons. He is upwards of eighty years 
of age, and yet see what an excellent hand he writes! 
He has been from his youth upwards a zealous ‘and | 
consistent advocate of liberal principles, and declares that 
as he has lived so he will die, a reformer. 





He is a venerable looking man ; and as fine a specimen 


ploy 


of an old English gentleman as one could wish to see. 
He is tall, with a marked stoop ‘in his gait,” and a feeble 
step, caused by the infirmities of age. . 





LORD CAMPBELL. 

Here we have the autograph of the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, and late Attorney General for England; a 
gentleman who used to rejoice in the soubriquet of “ plain 
John Campbell.” 


There is nothing remarkably plain in his penmanship ; it 
is a respectable business sort of hand, much better and 
bolder than lawyers can usually boast of. His lordship 
is plain in his person, and therefore the designation he 
has taken to himself of “ plain John Campbell” is just 
enough. He is a tall broad-shouldered man, with a 
tendency to droop his head. His face is of the angular 
form, pale in its complexion, and full of deep thought 
and anxiety in its expression. His hair, which is mode- 
rately dark, is now very scanty, a considerable portion of 


Chotac fe 


Sir Robert would lay down his life for the Church, could 
his martyrdom only protect her against the inroads of 
Roman Catholics a Dissenters. He is a singularly 
conscientious man, though ultra both in his political and 
religious views. He is of the middle height, but very fat ; 





his head being bald. 


} His age is between fifty-seven and 
sixty. ; 


SIR ROBERT INGLIS. 


Next comes the autograph of the most zealous friend 
of which the Church of England can boast in the House 
of Commons. She is never a moment out of his thoughts. 
Not only does he unceasingly think of her in his waking 
moments, but I am convinced she is often present to his 
mind in the visions of the night. , 


while the clumsy manner in which his clothes are made, 
increases the bulkiness of his appearance. His face is 
very full and round, and a more good-natured or con- 
tented countenance no man could wish to gazeon. He 





is about his sixtieth year. 





JAMES CAMPBELL.—A TALE. 
BY AN OCTOGENARIAN. 


* James CAMPBELL was one of a numerous family that 
occupied a small farm in Argyleshire. James and his 
brothers and sisters received the usual education of a 
country parish school—one of those simple but all-power- 
ful machines for propagating the elements of useful 
knowledge, to which Scotland is so much indebted for its 
pre-eminence, not only in the walks of mind, but also in 
the practical business of every-day life. At this humble 
seminary, he distinguished himself from all his juvenile 
compeers by his skill in penmanship and ciphering. His 
hand-writing was indeed beautiful, even after the rapidity 
of business transactions afforded but little time for the 
display of taste. This, with some other qualifications, 
seemed to point him out to his parents as particularly fitted 
for the mercantile profession ; and accordingly, James re- 
ceived instruction for some years longer than those of his 





relatives who had no higher views than to “ tread the path 
their fathers trod before.” 

When he had at length reached an age at which his 
affectionate parents thought he might, with some degree 
of safety, be trusted among the allurements and tempta- 
tions of a great city, he was sent toGlasgow. His father’s 
landlord was distantly related to a merchant of eminence 
there; and as the principle of clanship yet exists in our 
northern counties, to an extent that Englishmen can 
hardly believe possible, the fact of his being the son of 
a feudal retainer of this merchant’s friend, and withal, 
bearing the same patronymic, was of more advantage 
to him than even his knowledge of ee and its 
sister arts, to his acquirements in which I have before 
alluded. 

James at this time was a rough material, yet sound at 
the core. Sound he continued to be, but his roughness 
speedily gave place to the polish of a well-bred young 
man, though he never assumed the airs of a petit maitre. 
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He had not been educated in the school of Chesterfield, 
but he had been brought up in one far better suited to the 
production of men of virtue, sense, and genuine polite- 
ness—that of unsophisticated nature and strict decorum. 
His behaviour in society was not regulated by multifarious 
and fashionable rules, but arose spontaneously, almost 
without himself perceiving it, from the innate feeling 
which unceasingly prompted him to do to others as he 
would wish to be done unto. I have repeatedly heard 
him describe, in a style of great natural simplicity and 
humour, his appearance when he first came to reside in 
Glasgow. Dressed in the coarse blue cloth, the product 
of home industry, or as our good housewives term it, 
“ham’ard made,” universally worn in the west High- 
lands, with heavy shoes and thick-ribbed blue stockings, 
he became a denizen amongst us. In a few weeks, how- 
ever, his external man underwent a transformation as 
complete as any recorded in heathen mythology ; and the 
spruce cut of his coat, and the pattern of his pantaloons, 
served wonderfully to reconcile him to the painful con- 
finement of a counting house, accustomed as he had been 
to the invigorating sports of mountain life. His hair, 
bleached for nineteen summers by every breeze that blew, 
and every shower that fell,—and these last, we are all well 
aware, are not of particularly seldom occurrence with us,— 
often too without the covering of a bonnet, demanded 
months of care, and a considerable store of “ Huile de 
Rose,” before it could be softened into pliability, and de- 
prived of its brush-like growth. Upon his tongue the 
accents of the mountain long and tenaciously “hung,” but 
lent at the same time, a Doric simplicity and appearance 
of hearty sincerity to his language and sentiments, at the 
style and manner of which even his friends were often 
unable to abstain from smiling. 

From that period, he allowed few days to pass away 
without adding to his intellectual capital, and to the cir- 
culating medium of affability and politeness, which is 
its representative. He mixed with company of a superior 
description, and became a universal favourite, and not a 
universal favourite only, a term which too frequently means, 
in the vocabulary of the day, one who, because he can 
sing a good song, or tell a lascivious story, is asked out to 
every company, and brought forward to amuse the other 
guests, asa part of the evening’s entertainment, and a 
necessary accompaniment to the punch-bowl, but with 
many, a particular friend, and with one a very particular 
favourite indeed. 

With Jeanie White he had formed an acquaintance on 
some occasion of festivity, not at all with a view to their 
future intimacy, but merely in course of the usual cere- 
monial of such meetings. To the common observer, 
Jeanie, or “ romping Jeanie,” as she, in the o’erbubbling 
of her mirthfulness, would often call herself, appeared a 
thoughtless madcap: she was all frolic, liveliness, and 
animal spirits; and the majority of her acquaintance 
treated her as a girl to whom amusement was the princi- 
pal business of life, and laughter its chief joy. She 
indeed was passionately fond of these, but they did not 
altogether engross her mind, though whenever she ap- 
peared, like the morning smile of the sun in spring, gloom 
and cheerlessness fled before her. James had penetration 
sufficient to mark this, and to discern, through her grace- 
ful veil of joyous hilarity, deeper feelings and more im- 
pressive thoughts. He suited his conduct to this discovery, 
and would alternately brighten her cheek with the smiles 
of satisfaction at his wit, playfulness, and humour, and 
cause it to glitter with milder lustre, through the melting 
tears which his pathos often called forth. Many a time, 
too, her blue eye would beam with intense and fixed at- 
tention on him, when with the grace of aggentleman, and 





the skill and ability of a scholar, he would explain to her 
some interesting point of history or science, or descant on 
the literature of ancient and modern times. Such delicate 
attentions, when properly suited to the disposition, inevi- 
tably win the affections of the fair. In paying them, 
James, as might have been expected, lost his own heart, 
but was rewarded by the acquisition of Jeanie’s, which 
was now wholly and freely his. 

Never was there love more pure, affection more recipro- 
cal than theirs. They looked forward with anxiety to 
the period when there might be a favourable opportunity 
for James commencing business on his own account; as 
he prudently thought, that whilst his income depended 
solely upon the success of his master’s speculations, and 
the steadiness of his temper and favour, which he had 
found variable, in these circumstances to risk the hap- 
piness of Jeanie by their union, would be to gratify his 
own feelings at the expense of propriety and real affection. 
This decision was just; alas that it was also unfortunate! 

Mercantile embarrassments, about this time, suddenly 
and unexpectedly involved the establishment of which 
James was a member, in bankruptcy and ruin. The 
shock, because unlooked for by him, was the more severe. 
His future services to the firm were of course unnecessary, 
and he was cast upon the wide world with but one kind 
friend to help him. His parents had long before paid 
the debt of nature, and his necessary expenses had not 
permitted him to hoard any part of his salary. In these 
circumstances, what could he do? Difficulties beset him 
on every side, and wherever he turned, want seemed to 
stare him in the face. From the panic that prevailed 
throughout the mercantile community, no one thought 
for a moment of engaging new assistants; and where 
vacancies occurred, the applications of powerful interest, 
which James did not now possess, were, as usual, found 
far to outweigh the humble, because more modest claims 
of real merit. 

One opening only remained of which Campbell could 
avail himself, but on that he durst not think, or if he did, 
it was with the bitterest agony, for it would separate him, 
perhaps for ever, from his Jeanie, did he avail himself of 
it. This reflection quite unmanned him, and he had not 
courage enough to support him thrqugh the trial of com- 
municating the proposal to her. It was to accept an offer 
of a situation of considerable emolument in the colony of 
Demerara, then the seat of a malignant and fatal distemper. 
The following heart-rending sentences were the first inti- 
mation Jeanie received of an event to her ultimately so 
disastrous :— 

“ JEANIE,—It was presumption—it was sin in me to 
love you; you, born far above me in rank, and elevated in 
station, while I was but the creature of an hour, and lived 
only in the sunshine of the ficklest of all that is liable to 
change, commercial prosperity ; but heaven has punished 
me, and (that I should ever live to write the words!) we 
must part. Yes, Jeanie, and I had almost resolved to take 
my agonising farewell in a letter, but that was beyond my 
courage. I will see you before I go—I will once more 
drink delicious and intoxicating transport from your looks, 
and for the first time be miserable before you, and feel 
how bitter is the pang of parting from those we love, 
for I must love you still, while a breath of life animates 
my frame. 

* Thine, ever thine, 
“ James CAMPBELL.” 


Miss White possessed, in her own right, the moderate 
fortune of five hundred pounds, and her mother was in 
the enjoyment of a considerable jointure. This sum, her 
all, she hesitated not for one:moment,‘throughjthe medium 
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of her maternal uncle, to lay at the feet of James, ‘“* whe- 
ther,” she added falteringly to her friend, “ whether he 
go or stay with us :” for she still cherished the hope and 
belief that he might have it in his power to do the latter. 
There was an affectionate emphasis on “ us,” that spoke 
of the friendly terms on which Campbell had lived with 
all her friends; but the look that accompanied the word 
said more, for he was all—friend—parent—relative—every 
thing to her. This incontestible proof of devoted love, 
filled our young unfortunate with deep and fervent admi- 


‘ration, but it also gave him firmness enough to resist the 


noble offer. He thought, that had he accepted it, he 
would have proved himself unworthy of the heroic woman, 
who for his sake, was ready to pledge her fortune to the 
last farthing, and face the cold front of poverty, while yet 
in the,hey-day of that period of life, in which it may be 
emphatically said one enjoys enjoyment. 

His feelings were nice, proud, and high—perhaps my 
readers may think too much so, and begin to doubt the 
sincerity of that love which, in these circumstances, could 
determine on agonizing the bosom of the one he adored, 
by persisting in leaving hex. 

Let us not be hasty in judging; if this pride was a 
failing, at least it must be confessed, that it 


“ Leaned to virtue’s side.” 


It would require an abler pen than mine to. describe the 
bitterness of their last parting, and yet the latest moment 
was not the most painful, for the buoyant soul of Campbell 
had begun to cherish hope. A fearful and mysterious 
feeling of dread, however, succeeded the paroxysm of 
grief that had convulsed the frame of Jeanie. She, once 
the most disposed to cheer a moment of sorrow, by the 
sunshine of anticipated joy, seemed frozen into marble 
stillness by despair. She never encouraged hope —’twas 
well she never did; but it was different with James. 

Miss White accompanied her mother, and several of 
her lover’s valued friends to the vessel’s deck. It was un- 
moored, the anchor was weighed, the signal for sailing 
had been given, yet still the hapless Jeanie lingered on 
board in mute, yet speaking, speechless grief. The boat 
was lowered, and, as with a smile which seemed an effort, 
as Campbell pressed her death-cold hand to his burning 
and feverish lips, he, in a tone of assumed firmness and 
gaiety, which in such circumstances, is to me more ex- 
pressive of emotion than the most convulsive struggles, 
articulated—* Farewell !” 

Home had now lost all its attractions in the eyes of 
Jeanie—nay to think of it had become painful ; for he of 
whom she never ceased to think, had left his home. She 
therefore consented with—pleasure, I had almost said, 
but to that emotion she had become callous—resignation, 
then, that was the feeling, to spend the summer in the 
country ; whither she proceeded, to the house of a relative. 
The sorrow which is felt on first leaving the land of our 
birth, and being, as it were, launched on the stream of 
life, but without the rudder of experience, or the guidance 
of friendship, is the only feeling that approaches the un- 
dying misery that springs from blighted love. Has not 
a portion of my readers eagerly followed the vessel that, 
as in mirthful derision, gaily and fleetly bounded across 
the wave? ‘The wheels,” says a Spanish proverb, run 
smoothly on the road to destruction.” The breeze, I may 
add from sad experience, often blows favourable when the 
haven is the tomb. 

James saw the new world, but his feet never trod an- 
other soil than that of Scotia, though his remains lie in a 
foreign grave. It was the rainy season when he arrived 
at Demerara. The pestilence had ceased its ravages on 
shore, only to carry them with increased terror among the 








hardy seamen of the shipping in the river. It spread, as 
it were, its baleful wings, and advanced with open arms 
to clasp our devoted wanderer with horrible embrace! In 
perfect health on Tuesday—he was a denizen of another, 
and, I feel assured, to him, a better world on Thursday. 
His" sufferings were intense, but they were brief. His 
last thoughts were of Jeanie—the last articulate sound 
that escaped him was an attempt to utter her much loved 
name. 

The very same vessel which bore him from his love, 
brought back to her the tidings of hisdeath. Dissolution, 
under whatever form, is indeed a fearful thing; but, ah! 
the death of our nearest and dearest is dreadful, when it 
happens in a foreign clime, when its occurrence is an- 
nounced to us, not by the long-drawn sigh and the stilly 
repose that follows it, which tells us that the struggle is 
over, and that peace and tranquillity have succeeded to 
suffering and pain; but by the voice of an uninterested 
messenger, or the still more cheerless and desolate, be- 
cause silent, and in itself unsympathising medium of a 
letter, tranquilly, and, to us how horrible! perhaps care- 
Fully written, trimly folded, and neatly sealed with the 
dismal herald of despair! She had not hoped—she was 
not disappointed; but the cup of her desolation was full, 
and she quaffed it to the dregs. A calmness which sur- 
prised those who had not carefully marked her conduct 
from the departure of Campbell, held over her its sombre 
and unbroken sway—like the unagitated air of a charnel 
vault—from the moment she heard of the consummation 
of her forebodings and her fears. 

I saw her lately—she scarcely recognised me. Her 
features have lost their glow of beauty, yet they are lovely 
still ;—her blue eye is sunken and lustreless; and I can 
see, though her fond mother cannot, that her now delicate 
frame is unable long to support the mental throes that agi- 
tate it. Her foot approaches the grave, and consumption 
is gently leading the once vivacious and mirthful Jeanie 
White, with touching and beautiful solemnity, towards 
its precincts—gentle be her descent, and dreamless her 
last long angel-like repose! 

The latest of mundane objects upon which her speaking 
eye will rest, will be a keepsake from her beloved and 
hapless James. She’ asked it from him before his depar- 
ture, and she has never trusted it from her sight since then 
—no, nor will she ever. 

The catastrophe is almost complete—the narrative con- 
cluded. She breathes—yet lives not but to the memory 
of her Jamie and devotion to her God. 





TAKING THE VEIL. 


On entering the chapel of the convent, I found it al- 
ready crowded with curious and eager spectators, a con- 
siderable number of whom were English. By securing a 
place among the crowd more immediately opposite to that 
part of the chapel which is appropriated to the nuns, it was 
not difficult to see all that took place within the oratory, 
which is separated from the body of the church by a 
grating, or screen of lattice work; anc here we saw the 
young ladies of the school belonging to the convent, seated 


| in regular order, all neatly dressed, most of them smiling 


and whispering, and looking like anything but renouncing 
the world. At the sound of a bell, however, they all as- 
sumed a different aspect, and rising from their seats as the 
door of the oratory opened, made way for a procession of 
solemn sisters, clothed in their long black robes, and bear- 
ing lighted tapers in their hands. Between two of these, 
and bearing also a lighted taper in her hand, advanced 
the object upon whom all eyes were fixed, the nun who 
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was about to take the veil. She was a stately looking 
woman, apparently about thirty, dressed in a robe of rich 
yellow satin, with a splendidly embroidered scarf. Her 
jet black hair was arranged in ringlets, and on one side 
was placed a large white rose. She advanced towards a 
crucifix, and having placed her candle on the altar, per- 
formed the usual act of reverence, and then sat down ina 
crimson chair which had been placed for her, immediately 
opposite an opening in the lattice, which commanded a full 
view of the altar in the sanctuary, where about a dozen 
priests, in full costume, according to their different orders 
in the church, were assembled. In the mean time, the 
nuns on one side of the oratory had retreated to their seats 
with their tapers burning, while those on the other side 
had put theirs out. On the first appearance of the pro- 
cession, a strain of sweet touching music had commenced, 
which ceased soon after the new sister had taken her seat; 
when one of the priests, ascending the pulpit, delivered a 
sermon, which, with the prayers which followed, occupied 
more than an hour. In this sermon, the preacher dwelt 
chiefly on the advantages of renouncing the world, and 
embracing a religious vocation, repeating many times the 
expression, that Jesus Christ had that day taken to himself 
another spouse. After the sermon, the new sister was led 
from the oratory by the lady abbess, preceded by two little 
girls bearing lighted tapers; and until her return, the time 
was occupied by a kind of chanting, in which the priests 
and holy sisters sung by turns, some of the female voices 
sounding remarkably sweet and soft. In the course of 
half an hour the nun returned, dressed in a black robe, 
again preceded by the two children, and led:by the lady 
abbess, who now took her seat beside the crucifix, where 
the nun knelt down, and received from her hand a string 
of black beads. While she remained in the same attitude, 
the priest, whose office it appeared to be to conduct the 
ceremony, placed upon her head the white veil, and gave 
her a paper, in which was written her new name, saying 
at the same time, “ In the world thou hast been called : 
as a child of God thy name is now -” She then rose, 
and after kissing the lady abbess on both cheeks, went 
round the oratory, and saluted all the sisters in the same 
manner. This performance cuncluded, she seated herself 
again in the crimson chair, when a wreath of roses was 
placed upon her head. Mass was then said, and the host 
lifted up before the kneeling congregation, after which in- 
cense was scattered, and the whole ceremony concluded.— 
Summer and Winter in the Pyrenees. 











LOVE CAN KILL AND CURE. 


Ar Smyrna, in the summer of 1825, I was one evening 
much affected by the sight of a young man stretched out 
upon a sofa, in the vestibule of an inn, and apparently in 
the last stage of debility. His name was W , and his 
father, a gentleman in opulent circumstances, is stil] resi- 
dent in Dublin, where he was himself originally destined 
for the profession of medicine, in the preparatory studies 
for which he had made considerable advancement. It 
‘sappened that the hospital in which he was in the habit 
of attending clinical lectures, and where a considerable 
portion of his time was spent, adjoined a private establish- 
ment for the cure of insane patients, and the garden of 
the one was separated from the grounds of the other by a 
wall of inconsiderable height. One day, whilst lingering 
in the walks in the rear of the hospital, his ear was struck 
with the plaintive notes of a voice in the adjacent garden, 
which sang the melancholy Irish air of “ Savourneen Dee- 
lish.” Cwiiosity prompted him to see who the minstrel was, 
and clambering to an aperture in the dividing wall, he saw, 
immediately below him, a beautiful girl, who sat in mourn- 











ful abstraction beneath a tree, pluckingthe leaves from a 
rose-bud as she sang her plaintive air. As she raised her 
head and observed the stranger before her, she smiled and 
beckoned him to come to her. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation, and reflection on the consequence, he threw him- 
self over the wall, and seated himself beside her. Her 
mind seemed in a state of perfect simplicity; her disorder 
appeared to have given her all the playful gentleness of 
childhood ; and as she fixed her dark expressive eyes on 
his, she would smile and caress him, and sing over and 
over the song she was trilling when he had first heard 
her. Struck with the novelty of such a situation, and 
the beauty of the innocent and helpless being before him, 
W stayed long enough to avoid detection, and then 
returned by the same means he had entered the garden, 
but not till she had induced him to promise to come again 
and see her. 

The following day he returned and found her at the 
same spot, where she said she had been singing for a 
long time, in hopes to attract his ear again. He now 
endeavoured to find out her story, or the cause of her 
derangement, but his efforts were unavailing, or her 
words so incoherent as to convey no connected meaning. 
She was, however, more staid and melancholy while he 
remained with her, and smiled and sighed, and wept and 
sang by turns, till it was time for him to bid her adieu. 

W—— felt an excitement in her presence which he had 
never known before; she appeared to him a pure child 
of nature, in the extreme of nature’s loveliness. She 
seemed not as one whom reason had deserted, but as a 
being who had never mingled with the world, and dwelt 
in the midst of its vice and deformity in primeval beauty 
and uncontaminated innocence and affection. His visits 
were now anxiously repeated, and as eagerly anticipated 
by his interesting companion, to whom he found himself, 
almost involuntarily, deeply attached, the more so, per- 
haps, from the romantic circumstances of the case, and the 
secrecy which it was absolutely necessary to maintain of 
the whole affair, so that no ear was privy to his visits, 
and no eye had marked their meetings. At length, how- 
ever, the matter began to effect a singular change in the 
mind of the lady, which became every day more and more 
composed, though still subject to wanderings and abstrac- 
tion; but the new passion, which was daily taking pos- 
session of her mind, seemed to be eradicating the cause, 
or at least, counteracting the effects of her malady. This 
alteration was soon visible to the inmates of the house, 
and the progress of her recovery was so rapid as to induce 
them to seek for some latent cause, and to watch her 
frequent and prolonged visits to the garden. The conse- 
quence was, that at their next meeting an eye was on 
them which reported the circumstance of W. ’s_ visit 
to the superior of the establishment; an immediate stop 
was then put to her return, and the lady’s walks confined 
to another portion of the grounds. The consequences 
were soon obvious ; her regret and anxiety served to 
recall her disorder with redoubled vigour, and she eagerly 
demanded to be again permitted to see him. A commu- 
nication was now made to her parents, containing a detail 
of all the circumstances-—her quick recovery—her relapse 
—and the apparent cause of both; and after some con- 
ferences, it was resolved that W—— should be invited 
to renew his visits, and the affair permitted to take its 
natural course. He accordingly repaired to the usual 
rendezvous, where she met him with the most impassioned 
eagerness, affectionately reproached his absence, and wel- 
comed him with fond and innocent caresses. He now 
saw her as frequently as before, and a second time her 
recovery was rapidly progressing, till at length she was 
so far restored that her parents resolved on removing her 
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to her own home, and she accordingly bade adieu to the 
asylum. 

After some farther intercourse, he was obliged to be 
absent from Ireland for some time, and during that in- 
terval, the progress of her mind to perfect collectedness 
continued uninterrupted; but her former memory seemed 
to decay with her disease, and she gradually forgot her 
lover. Long protracted illness ensued, and her spirits 
and constitution seemed to droop with exhaustion after 
their former unhealthy excitement, till at length, after a 


tedious recovery from a series of relapses, her faculties 


were perfectly restored; but every trace of her former 
situation, or the events which had occurred during her 
illness and residence in Dublin, had vanished like a dream 
from her memory ; nor did her family ever venture to touch 
her feelings by a recurrence to them. 

In the mean time, W returned, and eagerly flew 
to embrace, after so long a separation, her who had never 
passed from his thoughts and his remembrance. Her 
family felt for him the warmest gratitude and affection, 
from the consciousness that he had been the main instru- 
ment in the restoration of their daughter, but the issue of 
this interview they awaited with the most painful sus- 
pense. She had long ceased to mention his name, or 
betray any symptom of recollecting him; he seemed to 
have passed from her memory with the other less important 
items of her situation, and this moment was now to prove 
to them whether any circumstance could make the stream 
of memory roll back to this distracted period of her intel- 
lect. From the shock of that interview, W. never 
recovered. She received him as her family had antici- 
pated ; she saw him as a mere uninteresting stranger; she 
met him with calm, cold politeness, and could ill conceal 
her astonishment at the agitation and despair of his man- 
ner, when he found too truly that he was no longer remem- 
bered with the fond affection he had anticipated. He 
could not repress his anxiety to remind her of their late 
attachment, but she only heard his distant hints with 
astonishment and haughty surprise. He now found that 
the only step which remained dor him was to endeavour to 
make a second impression on her renovated heart ; but he 
failed. There was still some mysterious influence which 
attached their minds, but the alliance on her part had 
totally changed its former tone, and when she did permit 
her thoughts to dwell upon him, it was rather with aver- 
sion than esteem; and her family, after long encouraging 
his addresses, at length persuaded him to forego his suit, 
which, with a heavy hopeless heart, he assented to, and 
bade her adieu for ever. 

But the die of his fortune was cast; he could no longer 
walk heedlessly by those scenes where he had once spent 
hours of happiness, and he felt that, wander where he 
might, that happiness could never return. At length, to 
crown his misery, the last ray of hope was shortly after 
shaded by the marriage of his mistress.» W now 
abandoned every prospect at home, and in order to shake 
off that melancholy which was gathering like rust around 
his heart, went to the continent; but change of scene is 
but a change of ill te those who must bear with them the 
cause of their sorrow, and find within that aching void 
the world can never fill. He hurried in vain from one 
scene of excitement to another: society had no spell to 
soothe his memory, and change no charm to lull it: 


“ Still slowly passed the melancholy day, 
And still the stranger wist not where to stray.” 











At length he joined the cause of the struggling Greeks, 





* She is at present the wife of a gentleman of eminence at 
the Irish bar. 





and his name has been often and honourably mentioned 
amongst the companions of lord Byron at Missvlonghi. 
After his lordship’s death, he still remained in Greece, 
but his constitution was too weak to permit him to be of 
active service asa Palikari. He had therefore taken a 
post in the garrison which held possession of the castle 
and town of Navarino, in the Morea, and was wounded 
in the action at Sphacteria, in the summer of 1825. The 
unskilful management of a native surgeon, during his 
confinement in the fortress, previous to its surrender to 
Ibrahim Pacha, and a leng and dangerous fever from the 
malaria of Pylos, combined witb scanty diet and bad at- 
tendance from his Greek domestics, united with his broken 
spirit to bring on a rapid consumption. 

When last I saw him, he was perfectly collected, and 
as fully as he could, was giving his last directions to his 
friend, who had so generously attended him; he spoke 
much of his family, and gave particular messages to each, 
pointing out the various little trinkets he wished to send 
them as dying memorials of himself; a ring which he 
still wore on his finger, and which bore the inscription 
“To the memory of my dear mother,” he desired might 
be buried with him, together with a locket which was sus- 
pended from his neck, and contained a lock of raven hair, 
he did not mention whose. But words could not paint the 
expression of his countenance, nor the sad sublimity of 
his voice, when, for the last time, he feebly grasped the 
hand of his affectionate friend, thanked him for all his 
former kindness, and bade him his last mortal farewell ; 
he shortly after sank into an apparently painless lethargy, 
from which he never aroused himself. Jt was evening 
before he died; there was not a breath of wind to wave 
the branches of the peach-trees around his window, through 
which the sun-beams were streaming on his death-bed, 
tinged with the golden dies of sunset. It was in a remote 
corner of Smyrna, and no sound disturbed the calm silent 
progress of death; the sun went down at length behind 
the hills; the clear calm voice of the muezzin from his 
tower, came from the distant city, and again all was repose. 
We approached the bed of W——, but his soul had bade 
adieu to mortality ; he had expired but a moment before, 
without a sigh, and without a struggle. 





AMERICAN VARIETIES.—No. IX. 


Living on Smatt Means.—A correspondent of the 
Salem Gazetie gives the following, as the substance of 
Dr. Alcott’s last work :—* For breakfast, eat two cents’ 
worth of dried apples without drink. For dinner, drink a 
quart of water to swell the apples. Take tea with a 
friend.” 

Tse Scuootmaster Puzzitep.—The following is a 
copy of an excuse recently handed in to a schoolmaster for 
the non-attendance of one of his scholars: —‘ Cepatomtogoa- 
taturing.” If our readers can make out to solve the above 
without having it labelled, we give it up at once that they 
are more apt at such things than our humble selves; and 
for fear that there may be some who would not understand 
it without an explanation, we subjoin the following :— 
Kept at home to go a taturing !” 

Bopiry Strenetu.—A friend of ours says he_is grow- 
ing weaker and weaker every day. He has got_so weak 
now that he can’t raise five dollars! 

Warm WEATHER FoR THE Press.—The editor of the 
“ New Orleans Mercantile Advertiser” introduced his news 
column with this remark :—‘“ The weather is so excessively 
warm that we claim exemption from all mental efforts to- 
day. Let it not be inferred, however, that there are not 
plenty of ideas at the-bottom of the inkstand.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TWO WITHERED FLOWERS. 
BY THE HON. D. G. OSBORNE. 


SHE drooped, each morning marked the bloom 
More faintly on her young cheek glow, 
Each morn the shadow of the tomb 
More darkly settled on her brow. 
E’en Hope itself had quenched at last 
Its torch’s ever constant ray, 
And friends—their self-deception past, 
Forbore to smile, and could but pray ! 
The birds sang sweetly in the air, 
The zephyrs flung perfumes around, 
It seemed as though earth looked so fair, 
Sorrow and death had never frowned. 
Nature awoke to spring’s day rise, 
From winter’s slumber cold and deep, 
While in that chamber, Beauty’s eyes 
Were closing in an endless sleep. 


She died, and on her breast they placed 
A withered rose, poor faded flower, 
‘That once the garden’s path had graced 
With charms that lived, like hers, an hour. 
Once did that bosom wildly thrill 
With passion’s thoughts of joy or grief, 
Bnt now all passionless and still, 
It does not stir a single leaf! 


Alike in fate those two repose, 
The flower and girl together laid ; 

A blight passed o’er the tender rose, 
And love destroyed the gentle maid. 








VARIETIES. 





PouitEe Notice To THIEVES.—Many years ago, Captain 
Edgar, an eccentric old gentleman, residing at a cottage near 
Lasswade, in the south of Scotland, was greatly annoyed by 
nocturnal depredators habitually breaking the fences of his 
garden, in order to get at the good things which the premises 
contained. As he did not care so much for the loss of his 
fruit as for the damage done to the enclosures, and as he was 
rather fond of a witticism, he had the following notice put 
up :—“ All thieves are in future to enter by the gate, which 
will be left open every night for that purpose.” 


Warts AnD Corns.— Warts are almost invariably to be 
got rid of by touching them freely with strong nitric acid every 
third or fourth day, for about a week or a fortnight. Pre- 
viously to each renewal of the application, remove (with a 
penknife) as much as possible, without producing blood, those 
portions of the warts which have been before affected by the 
acid. Ifthe application should at any time produce pain or 
inflammation of the adjacent parts, the use of a cold bread- 
and-milk poultice will soon afford relief. Corns may be cured 
by cutting them once a week, and afterwards touching them 
freely with lunar-caustic, and wearing tolerably loose shoes. 
When the corns are nearly destroyed, it will be as well to let 
the portions affected by the caustic peel off, without the as- 
sistance of the knife. 


BrioGRAPHY.—To find that great lengths have actually 
been gone in learning and virtue—that high degrees of per- 
fection have actually been attained by men like ourselves, 
entangled among the infirmities, the temptations, the oppo- 
sitions from wicked men, and the other various evils of life— 
how does this show us to ourselves as utterly inexcusable, if 
we do not endeavour to reach the heights we know have been 
gained by others of our fellow-creatures? Biography sets 
before us the whole character of a person who has made 
himself eminent either by his virtues or his vices—shows us 
how he came first to take a right or wrong turn—the pros- 
pect which invited him to aspire to higher degrees of glory, 
or the delusions which misled, him from his virtue and his 





peace ; the circumstances which raised him to true greatness, 
or the rocks on which he split, and sunk to infamy. And 
how can we more effectually, or in a more entertaining 
manner, learn the important lesson, what we ought to pursue, 
and what to avoid?—Burgh’s Dignity of Human Nature. 


One wave follows not more certainly, in close pursuance of 
its predecessor, than one imaginary want presses behind 
another ; until happiness, if such it may be called, is found 
to consist not in the fruition of our present possessions, but 
in an interminable pursuit of novelty. There is not a more 
unattainable object than entire contentment with our present 
condition, whatever it may be ; and the most effectual means 
for securing it are to be found in the establishment of a just 
relative standard of value between the commodities of earth 
and heaven. 


IMPROVEMENT ON Appison’s “ CatTo.”—Every one is 
acquainted with that passage of Addison in his tragedy of 
Cato, “a day, an hour of virtuous liberty, is worth a whole 
eternity of bondage.’’ Liberty appeared too cheaply estimated 
at this rate to a bookseller in Sunderland, who some years 
ago displayed a flag, on which was inscribed, “ An hour’s 
liberty is worth more than an eternity of bondage.” 

LETTER ENVELOPES.—These, in the manner in which they 
are now used, are of modern contrivance; and amongst 
ladies and gentlemen who like to see how prettily they can 
fold up a letter and exhibit the devices on their seals in the 
most ornamental position, have now become extremely 
fashionable. They are also supposed to conceal their con- 
tents from the inspection of the impertinent and curious, 
through whose hands they may pass, more effectually than 
the former and now vulgar method of folding the paper. 
But this is quite a mistake. The paste used in attaching the 
three undermost corners of the envelope has so slender a hold, 
that it is the easiest thing possible to withdraw cither of the 
ends, slip out the letter, read every word of its contents, and 
then restore it to the place of its fancied security, without 
having broken or in any way defaced the pretty wax orna- 
ment which has been so tastefully laid on the upper corner. 
To make an envelope of any use, the wax should be applied 
to each of the ends, so as to hold all of them together; but 
this would require such a load of wax, that it would mar the 
beauty of the invention; and the sooner the old method is 
resorted to, the better. 


Danpies.—“* They are mere walking-sticks for female 
flirts, ornamented with brass heads, and barely touched with 
brass etiquette.— Brass heads did I say? Nay, their caputs 
are only half-ripe musk-melons with monstrous thick rinds, 
and all hollow inside, containing the seeds of foolishness, 
swimming about with a vast quantity of sap. Their moral 
garments are a double-breasted coat of vanity, padded with 
pride, and lined with the silk of self-complacency; their 
outer apparel is all in keeping, and imported fresh from the 
devil’s ready-made clothing establishment. Tinkered up 
with broad-cloth, finger-rings, safety-chains, soft sodder, 
vanity, and impudence; they are no more silver than a 
plated spoon is solid silver. I detest a dandy as a cat does a 
wet floor. There are some vain fools in this vain world, who, 
after a long incubation, will hatch out from the hot-bed of 
pride a sickly brood of fruzy ideas, and then go strutting 
along in the path of pomposity, with all the self-importance 
of a speckled hen with a black chicken. I have an antipathy 
to such people.” 
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